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ORIGINAL IEISH POETRY. 

PANEGYRIC ON THOMAS BUTLER, THE TENTH EARL 
OE ORMONDE. 

CONTRIBUTED, WITH A TRANSLATION, BY MR. JOHN o'DALY ; 
THE NOTES BY JOHN o'DONOVAN, ESQ., LL.D. 

Thomas Butler, tenth earl of Ormonde, born in 1532, was the 
son of James, ninth earl of Ormonde, by Joan, daughter of James, 
eleventh earl of Desmond. His father died from the effects of poison 
when earl Thomas was in his fourteenth year, and he was then sent to 
England to be educated at the court with king Edward VI. who be- 
came greatly attached to him, and at whose coronation he was created 
a knight of the Bath. He distinguished himself at the battle of 
Mussleburgh in Scotland, in 1547, and at the suppression of Wyat's 
rebellion in 1554; the two following years he served with success 
against the Scots in the north of Ireland, for which he obtained grants 
of several dissolved religious houses from queen Mary. He adhered 
loyally to Elizabeth during the wars carried on against her by the Ge- 
raldines, his kinsmen, and Hugh O'Neill ; had he united with them it is 
probable that the English power would have been completely crushed 
in Ireland. In Elizabeth's reign he was created successively lord 
high treasurer of Ireland, president of Munster, lieutenant-general 
of all the English forces in Ireland, lord high mareschal of England, 
&c. He always retained the queen's favour, despite the efforts of his 
enemy, Dudley earl of Leicester, to injure his reputation. On one 
occasion he recovered with difficulty from the effects of poison admin- 
istered to him by that unscrupulous courtier. His great talents, 
valour, and profuse hospitality, gained him much renown ; he has been 
blamed for too great an attachment to the fair sex, to which the open- 
ing line of the poem alludes ; but it is said he repented in his latter 
days, having been struck blind fifteen years before his death, which 
event took place on the 22nd November, 1614. He was one of the 
handsomest men of his time. The Irish called him "Coro&f <t)ub 
(Thomas the Black), from his swarthy complexion, or from the enor- 
mous quantity of large bushy black hair which covered his lips and 
chin. He was buried in the choir of St. Canice's Cathedral, Kilkenny, 
under a marble monument, magnificently gilt and carved, which was 
entirely destroyed by Cromwell's soldiery. His epitaph may be seen 
in Carve' s Lyra, p. 315. 

Dermod O'Meara, a contemporary physician, or as some say a 
practising apothecary, at Ballyragget, has made this earl's actions the 
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subjectof a heroic Latin poem, entitled " Ormonius sive Illustrissimi 
Heroici ac Domini D. Thomae Butleri," printed in 8vo. 1615.* 

The panegyric which I now beg to present, with a translation, to the 
Society, was written in Irish by T^Iai^, son of (£05*13 21)ac CjtAit 
(Owen or Eugene Magrath), a Munster poet, who, according to 
O'Reilly (Irish Writers, p. cxli.), flourished A.D. 1580. He was also 
the author of another poem on the same nobleman, beginning, " 6oIac 
tue A^t iijein5e ai> iajUa" (I knew the standard of the earl), of which 
I have a literal translation made by that distinguished Irish scholar, 
Mr. Eugene Curry, for Clarence Mangan the poet, whose graceful 
English version of it appeared in the Dublin University Magazine 
for July, 1848. 

The poem, as here printed, has been transcribed from a volume 
of manuscript historical poetry collected by John Murphy of Raheen- 
ach, Carrignavar, County of Cork, 1726 ; when, according to a note 
in the margin, he was only in his twenty-sixth year; he survived, 
however, to the year 1758, as I have MSS. in his hand-writing 
bearing that date, and if one may judge by the voluminous nature 
of the manuscripts which he has left, it might be supposed that 
his zeal for the preservation of those sacred relics, the poetry and 
literature of his race, induced him to forego all other duties, and de- 
vote his whole life-time to the pen. The volume which contains the 
panegyric on the earl of Ormonde comprises several anonymous poems, 
but from their style I would unhesitatingly ascribe them to Owen 
Magrath. One of these is written in praise of queen Elizabeth, and 
consists of fifteen stanzas of eight lines each ; beginning thus : — 

21 T>-A]1)!T) A1} A|tb-T1)1C bo 501& 3flAf A, 

'S AOT)-tt)ic Alu]wi) Oj-SOu^e. 

In the name of the Saviour who is ever gracious, 
And the only Son of the Virgin Mary. 

The next is a poem of twenty-one stanzas, addressed to one of the 
Mountgarret family — Edmond son of Richard — in which the poet 
compares him to Columbkille in chastity, and concludes with the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

Jonj&A r&Ab aIu^h t>iAti)-A|ib 'r peAjiAcoin Iao^c, 

'S meA^t ^AmjeAC cjieAcc-^eAjtjtcA 6 cAit1tA]r>3 D - 3* b 1*1310 : 

&a&aiI n}i)A bfeAb-bAine a^i leAbu^g tja lu^je, 

<Do geAOCAf A A TO-BeAl-ACA-|lA5A& A ]tA01ft. 

Many a precious gem of brilliant hue, and hero of renown, 

And ringed fingers lacerated from being manacled with tough gads ; 

A pearl-toothed chaste wife on a bed you would find laid 

In Ballyragget last night, had you but then been there. 

* A folio edition of this work appeared in an English dress, about 1682. 
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Then comes a poem of four lines only, addressed to the duke of 
Ormonde : — 

)X peApjtA pA feac bo'r> caIam? a ccacc, 
•Da cofDAit) Am t)eA]tc Ait>-eoUic ; 

'Wa Cow 'r NiaU— Soli 'r BniAD, 

'S plOlJI) 1)A b-T^AIfl) b-flAC b-pS&lA. 

Better by far for the land is his arrival, 

To protect it from the might of strangers, 
Than Conn and Niall — G-oll and Brian, 

And Fionn of the Fianns of Fodhla. 

In reply to this, David Bruoder, of Limerick, who flourished from 
A.D. 1650 to 1690, wrote twenty-two stanzas, of which the follow- 
ing is the first : — 

21 8aoj pe 5I103A11 310& cup a, 

t^l rnfe 6u]c ACb &Aic-ce6&A]3 ; 
%t) cuT)CA]f c\&o]x)-x] Ab cujtr a fSpjobcA, 

2t]ft CU15 &o ^VjoTjAib pLvc "poSLv ; 
<Da pA& ]tyufAT> 5u|t feA|«]t bjiqce, 

2t)A]t f aI cu|l bo'ij c-r-eAi)T>-£6&rA ; 
'Ha Cot)t) 'f tlfAll jAittc, )^onn 'f B^At) 36aI — 

'S 5<>U 5|t|A1J&A 2t)AC StyojlfUJA. 

You flattering dunce, whoever you are, 

I am not to you, but as a mist ; 
This false account in your verse you have written, 

On five of the kings of Fodhla. 
To tell them that a duke were a better 

Fence of protection for this old land, 
Than Conn and Niall — Fionn and Brian, 

And Goll the bright Mac Morna. 

[A collection of the original poems relating to the Butler family 
would possess great interest, and may yet, we trust, be brought together 
in the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society. A " La- 
ment," composed on the great but unfortunate second duke of Ormonde 
seems to have been most popular both in England and Ireland. Two 
versions of this "Lament" were published in the year 1848, one in a 
work by Thomas Wright, M.A., entitled " England under the House 
of Hanover;" the other from a correspondent of the Athenaum (No. 
1092, September 30, 1848), who states that she had taken it down 
from the lips of her mother, a native of Northumberland. The Eev. 
Philip Moore, of Rosbercon, County of Kilkenny, forwarded to us, in the 
month of February, 1850, the following fragment of the same compo- 
sition, taken down by him from the lips of Martin Donovan, an aged 
and illiterate though intelligent peasant of his parish : — 

" My name is Ormonde, have you never heard of me, 
For I have lately forsaken my own countrie ? 
They sought for my life, and plundered my estate, 
For being too loyal to queen Anne the great. 
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" Queen Anne's darling and cavalier's delight — 
And the presbyterian crew they'll never have their flight ; 
I am afraid of my calendry (?) my monasteries (?) are all sold, 
And my subjects they are bartered for the sake of English gold. 

" My wife she is reviled by every one, 

She is called madam Butler by each vagabond ; 

But as I am Ormonde I vow and declare, 

I'll curb the heartless whigs of their wigs, never fear." 

The two first lines of the last stanza are supplied from the North- 
umberland version, which omits the second verse (evidently much 
corrupted) in that supplied by Mr. Moore ; the former, however, gives 
the following additional stanza : — 

" The cold winter's gone and the summer's coming on, 
The cuckoo, she's gone over seas to sing her old song ; 
But as I am Ormonde, and so may I be blest, 
Before her return I'll rob the cuckoo's nest." 

We are enabled by Mr. O'Daly to supply the music of an air, en- 
titled " Ormonde's Lament," from O'Earrell's collection of Irish airs, 
which appears to have been that to which the above curious ballad was 
sung. It has been submitted to Dr. Petrie — whose knowledge of ancient 
Irish music it is unnecessary to dwell upon — and in his opinion the air 
fully suits the words, the first line being repeated as a chorus : — 

Ormonde's Lament. 
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For the valuable notes appended to the ensuing poem, the Society 
is indebted to John O'Donovan, Esq., LL.D., whose kindness we have 
had already so frequently to acknowledge. — Eds.] 
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OACA l)-65-Tt)r>& Aol-CflOCA]3 ; 

■Co^Ainj bAtij curijbAC bpcmjc 'DuplA!!*, 
2t)jleA& njuc&A Aft TbfelTtljocAib. 

COJAItlJ ]A]iIa U}«t>Utt)AT> lAflU. ^1)1)eA1t)All, 

Ja|iIa C]p6Ati7All, Cfe^ttjeAWAC, 

jAjtlA Offtq&e, — ^a^Ia x o-Cfioj&eAC, — 
Ja|iIa Af co5CA]3e cfeAb-eACC]tAi5. 

BA|tui) be6&A au Jtrofyfi 1176171 fo^t, 

2lij c]t]At Tjled-rpAjt 3fei|t-^eAi)ijAc ; 
Ja]iIa ftqlceAC Cbllle Ca^cac, 

Ku5 3qll 1)A tj-u^le 6ifteAiji)AC : 
C*\o\) tbic Aitib-Tti§ 6 cbps tyvwjvj, 

■puA^i ad reAU3-")t^> r fe Tb-3 l ACAc ; 
'S bo b] At) c|t&ii)-peA]t A3 qr>3 6AbbA|tb, 

'Ma ^0]t Aob8A Aoiij-leApcA8. 

"pUA^t 6'l) b-pt*10T)1)f A — TIJOft A CA]|lbe, 

Spjqof t)A Bat^a b]tA0i)-5lAife ; 
T-lbift lAij-rijATt 'Cblob|tAib-2ljtAT)ij, 

puAifi c|tiAC qtAibceAC, CAotb, CbAllu|t)r» : 
puA^ii CA]t ojlbqit) bejc t>a cjieifeijqft, 

6r 1AC jDUir-T* fe 13 "pbfel6lltt)i8 ; 
pHAiji f6 b'A^tb-cfei«) ^b]|teACC 3A]jtcqfi, 

2l]1)tt) T)A]t 3t)AC Aft 6i|teAijpAC. 

Na feAcc tfl-bljAStjA bo bi 'p c-iajiIa, 

21 t)-1Ac biA&rijA]t, bAoc SA5rAij ; 
<Dul da gAifibfij 'ijuAift bo f Ai)i)cui3eA&, 

3o pit]OT»Df a feAi}3-tbii), r* T* Bb|teACAij : 
3&V b'lott)&A ^a^iIa A5Uf qseAfiijA, 

)OT)A &1A15 A T)-&A0|t-eA|l|tA8 J 

<t)o b^ 'CotijAf (c\x]t> b'A AijAift), 

pA 'l)A SeAf-lA^Tb &A0T)1)ACCA1Jj. 

Jotd&a c6|fce lA fA^cc Seojjife, 

Bbiof 'i)A 8eoi5 a bttqrqjteAcc ; 
Jotu&A cui)t)CAO]f b^of A3 uri)lA]5eAcc, 

<D']A|tlA cltt-5i)A0i8eAC CA0tb-3]teAt)t)Ac : 

1 Invermore, i.e., Arldow, in the County of Wicklow, where Butler first 
landed. According to Mac Firbis' pedigree of the Butlers, their ancestor 
marched from Invermore to Aughrim in Hy-Many, where he erected a mo- 
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THOMAS BUTLER, THE BLACK. 

My choice is Thomas, the choice and true love 

Of every fair-skinned young maiden ; 
I select as my patron the viscount Thurles, 

The chieftain who annihilates rebels ; 
I choose the earl of Ormonde — the potent earl — 

An earl of military troops and incursions — 
The earl of Ossory — a tender-hearted earl — 

An earl that bore the sway in a hundred expeditions. 

The vigorous baron of Invermore 1 in the east, 

The warlike lord of the sharp-pointed weapons — 
The blood-shedding earl of Kilkenny, 

Who took hostages of all Irishmen : — 
The affection of a prince he received from king Henry ; 

The slender-framed, the smooth-handed nobleman, 
The mighty man was king Edward's favourite — 

The companion of his mirth, and his bed-fellow. 

He obtained from the prince — great the boon — 

The forests of the soft-verdured Banba, 
With the palatine of Tiobraid-Aran (Tipperary), 

This pious, clement, lord of Callan. 
Despite opposition he was chosen treasurer 

Of the gently undulating island of Feilimidh (Ireland), 
And obtained the high dignity of knight of the garter — 

A title not usual among Irishmen. 

During the seven years the earl sojourned 

In the island of Britain, famed for food and folly, 
He frequented the garden of the slender-waisted prince of free 
Britain, 

As often as he wished to do so ; 
Though many an earl and noble lord 

In costly robes joined in the train, 
Thomas was — another honour conferred upon him — 

Always found under his generous right arm. 

On St. George's day many a gaudy equipage 
Is wont to follow his in a spirit of emulation ! 

Many a countess is wont to pay her respects 

To our fame-visaged meek and mirth-loving earl ; 

nastery, and from thence to Invermore in Connacht, near which he erected 
the monastery of Burrishoole. 
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'S Af ioti)6A fUb|t<v6 b'ori beA|t3-3U% 
"fib, 6o ceAt)t) 6r> T*<>ii-clAT)i)Aib ' 

21 D-&1A13 t;bonAir> 1*1*1* 5*%*i% 

2li) c|iiaic i)e<vti?-cl&ic, T>Aerb-ceAT>bAC. 

T^aII A^t "Wyat cu3 at) c&Ab cac, 

21t> cftiAc bA05AUc, b&irneArvr)AC ; 
■Cu5 6 KacIuiw a 3-cfvjoc 2llbAt)i), 

l.e Tuvt-pAntTje T , prt6-CTieACA& : 
"PA 66 6oi3i]t 5leAt>T>-cot>-cA6Air>, 

2li) ctiiac fAi6bni, fAori-beATicAC ; 
'Sa loc d-6acac t)iori ^*5 caIIac, 

21t) ^*i& ^eAfAC, ^6]l-peAiicAC. 

£113 A^ l&itr> leir iatiIa Sti^e, 

2lc-ti)eA6Ait) rbfelc-trjAricAc; 
teir bo buAi6iteA6 ti)Air)ir»11t Uaict><», 

<t)A b-cu3 HUA13 bo Ti&irn 5b«AitAilc : 
•Cu5 r-fe 1*11113616 661b A3 Sulcoib, 

<Do bi Ai) Ujic6i6 fei3eAt)CAC : 

'Sir n>*1 fc 6 , ioor*1 ! ' Bui)-AD-3ttU&*11»» 
% luce ioidca ir fellisce. 

Ml d&h b*-F©itt|»&e le CUiw CbAriricAis, 

<Do bi ffe l* at) Uib tAogAnte ; 
Leif &o Iat>a& 6feif a leA3CA, 

<t>ur> I.616 lAf ATIAC, lAOC-ATlfUlS : 

» Wyat. Thomas earl of Ormonde was lieutenant of the horse on the 
occasion of Sir Thomas Wyat's insurrection, when he hehaved with great 
tjallantry. He was then but fifteen years of age. 

a Raghlin. Otherwise Raghery island, was at one time considered a part of 
Scotland, but Sir William Petty gives a strong reason for making it a part of 
Ireland. The attack here referred to was made in the year 1551, when our 
hero was only nineteen years old. The Four Masters give us to understand 
that this attack on Raghery did not redound much to the glory of the assail- 
ants, and even Ware remarks that the party sent to attack the island of 
"Raghlina" had very ill success, not a few of them being slain by the Scots. 

* Gleam-con-cadhain, now Glenconkeane, a valley in the parish of Ballyna- 
screen barony of Loughlinsholin, County of Londonderry. See Ann. Four 
Mast. A.D. 1526, 1584. It does not appear that the Anglo-Irish party headed 
by the lord lieutenant had any success in Ulster on these occasions, but it may 
be true that they set houses on fire in Glenconkeane, and carried off cattle 
from the borders of Lough Neagh, as the bard here boasts. 

6 Ath-mheadhain, now Affane on the Blackwater, about two miles to the 
south of Oappoquin, in the County of Waterford. This battle was fought be- 
tween the two earls in the year 1565. " As the Ormonians conveyed Desmond 
from the field stretched on a bier, his supporters exclaiming with a natural 
triumph, 'where is now the great lord of Desmond 1» he had the spirit to re- 
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And many a chain of bright pure gold, 
Twice folded round the [necks of] nobles ; 

Who followed in the train of Thomas, the earl of Gowran, 
The puissant lord, renowned for gracious deeds. 

"With Wyat* beyond the seas he made his first combat, 

The valiant sword-fencing lord ; 
He took from Baghlin, 3 in the land of Alba, 

After hard-fought conflicts, a prey of cattle. 
Twice he set Glen-con-cadhain* on fire, 

This wealthy and tender-hearted chieftain ; 
He left no herds around Lough Neagh, 

The seer so provident and bountiful. 

He brought the earl of Aine [Knockany] by the hand 

From Ath-meain 6 [Affane] of the fat beeves — 
He disturbed the monastery of Owney, 6 

One time he made an onslaught on the Geraldines ; 
He administered to them a purging dose at Sulchoid/ 

Which worked with violent dire effect, 
And well he stormed Bun-an-Ghundair, 8 

The stronghold of his rivals and challengers. 



Hapless it was for the Clan Carthy, 

That he spent one day in Ibh-Laoghaire ; 9 
He stormed, demolished, and burned 

Dunlo the fiery, famed of old for heroes. 

ply, ' where but in his proper place— still upon the necks of the Butlers.' " — 
Leland, b. iv. c. 1. 

* Owney, now Abington, in the barony of Owneybeg, in the north-east of 
the County of Limerick, in Desmond's jurisdiction, but close to Ormonde's 
borders. 

i Sulchoid, i.e., Salicetum, now Solloghid, or Sallowhead, in the barony of 
Clanwilliam and County of Tipperary, and about four miles due west of the 
town of Tipperary. This place is famous in Irish history for battles fought 
thereat. See Keating — death of Curoi Mac Dary ; and Annals of InnisfaUen, 
A.D. 968. 

8 Bun-an-Ghundair, otherwise called Doire-an-lair or Derrinlare, a very 
strong castle now in ruins in the townland of Bunagunder, parish of Killaloan, 
barony of Upperthird and County of Waterford. See Annals of the Four 
Masters, A..D. 1574, for an account of the taking of this castle, and also the 
Pacata Hibernia, p. 78, where it is stated that it was unjustly bestowed upon 
Richard Power. 

» Ibh-Laoghaire, Iveleary. This is still the name of the territory of the 
O'Learys, comprising the parish of Inchageelagh, in the barony of West 
Muskerry, County of Cork. O'Leary's chief castle was Carrignacurra, now 
Castle-Masters, in this parish. 

60 
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<t)feir a cAif&il 30 b-)bb-R»cAc, 

H] ft A^b Ajftb Ajjt Aoguffte ; 
^13 u 1 5bl^Tbjtj lejf bo b-aiq3e<v&, 
Nl t>ac Aiftrbt&eAi) AOt) bu|T»e. 

<Do frj a CAtupcAibe a tuAii^fcjji BbeAwejtAjbe, 

'Sa 5-CIai)d 2tri)lAO|b Aoi)-cfeAcctb«1») ; 
ten* bo ipiDiseAb 2t)Ac Ffrjfo 

2lrj c^iac ^o|i-caoii), ^1-^1^1)3- 
■Cu3 ai) BbitlAi)-fu|l A^|t b^c jAftlA, 

2lt> cji&jtj-f eAjt b]A&A, bAowAcrAc ; 
'S bo cui]i bo'i) ^]tAipc xo]p & jte b-Aiti)ff jt, 

C]A iud 5eAll Aft SAO&Altt^b! 

Ja|*Ia ceolrijAji Cr>oic-Arj-c6cu]jt, 

2ti) c|t|At cjtd&A, cfeAb-TJujijeAC ; 
jA|tU Siuife — iajiIa ^ u^fie, 

Ja|xIa if qm^e, caotij-cai)ca& ; 
JajiIa if 5 l 1 ce > wi* ir wme, 

)A]tlA 1f C|tt)e EAO»1)At)1JA& ; 

jAjtU if cft&ipe, ]A|tU if ffe]le, 

RjAlb pe bfeAIJArn bAOtJIJACCA. 

Cuiftc t)A CAfipA^e, cujjtc |f bA|i)3]ije, 

Cu||tc if fAj&bfie fAO|t-cUi)i)A6 ; 
Cu|]tc ]f CAOjrbe — cu]]tc |f AOib'rje, 

Cu]|lC If VjOT)rbA|t lAOC-^Af|tA8. 

Cu|ftc 5AI) foijtfe, cuffic i)A fO]Ufe, 
Cujfic rjA 3-con>ijleAc 3-c&iTt-cApui|t ; 

BlAC-bft05 b|A8li)A|t, plAfb]tAC p^AfbAC, 
SaMaC, 5|t1A1JbAC, 3]tfeAf-bAllAC. 

10 Ibh-Rathach, now the barony of Iveragh, in the south-west of the County 
of Kerry, at this period forming a portion of the country of Mac Oarthy 
More. 

11 O'Glavin. Mizen head, in the parish of Kilmoe, in the south-west of the 
County of Cork, was anciently called Carraig-Ui-Ghlaimhin [Carrigoglaveen]. 
O'Glaveen was termoner or herenach, in the parish of Kilcrohane, on the 
other or west side of Dunmanus bay, and here in all probability was O'Gla- 
veen's house. See the Miscellany of the Celtic Society, p. 115. There was no 
O'Glaveen in Kerry. 

12 Clan-Atdiffe, was the name of the territory of the Mac Auliffes, situated 
in the barony of Duhallow and County of Cork. Castle Mac-Auliffe was the 
seat of the head of this sept. 

>» Mac Finghin, otherwise called Mac Pineen Duff. He was the head of a 
sept of the O'Sullivan Bear, who resided at Ardea, near Kenmare, in the 
County of Kerry. The last chief of this sept was the nephew of general 
Richard O'Donovan, of Bawnlahan, in the County of Cork, who died in 1829. 
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After his visit to Ibh-Rathach, 10 

Shepherds were left in want of employment ; 
In the house of O'Glavin 11 he took up his quarters, 

A fact hitherto unrecorded. 



He encamped in the monastery of Bantry, 

And in Clan-Auliffe 12 for a week ; 
He brought to subjection Mac Finghin, 13 

The truly gentle and ever bounteous lord. 
He left the race of the O'Briens 14 in want of an earl, 

Our brave, pious, kind-hearted man, 
And he exiled him to France for a time, 

What greater pledge of Irishmen ! 

The music-loving earl of Knocktopher, 

The warlike hundred- wounding chief ; 
The earl of the Suir — an earl so youthful, 

An earl so meek, and calm-tempered ; 
Yet an earl so wise, an earl so swift, 

An earl so vengeful and fitful ; 
An earl so brave, an earl so bountiful, 

Ever performing acts of humanity. 

The court of Carrick 15 is a court well fortified, 

A court to which numbers of nobility resort ; 
A court noted for politeness — a court replete with pleasures, 

A court thronged with heroes. 
A court without torch-light, yet a court illumed, 

Court of the lights of wax tapers ; 
A plentiful mansion, so artistically stuccoed, 

"With sun-lit gables, and embroidery-covered walls. 

i« The O'Briens without an earl. This was in the year 1570, when Thomas 
earl of Ormonde was sent to chastise the earl of Thomond (Conor, son of 
Donough O'Brien), who fled to France soon after. See Annals of the Four 
Masters, A.D. 1570. But he returned and was reconciled to queen Elizabeth 
in the winter of the same year. 

" The court of Carrick. The noble remains of the earl's mansion at Car- 
rick-on-Suir still attest the truthfulness of the description here given by the 
poet It is the most perfect example of Elizabethan architecture to be found 
in Ireland ; and it is much to be regretted that steps are not being taken to 
prevent the utter ruin of this noble pile. The stucco-work of Carrick castle 
is well worthy the study of the architect, as well as of the antiquary ; if in- 
deed our Irish architects thought it not beneath them to follow after the taste 
of the modest masons of the times of good queen Bess. The great hall or 
gallery still presents an example of a ceiling " so artistically stuccoed" that 
it was well worthy to look down on the courtly revels of earl Thomas, so glow- 
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"pjotj-eeAj jdeAbAc, flitWceAC rleAjAc, 

5&1«bl&AC, 3|teA3AC, 3fe]beAi)t)AC ; 
Cc6l-b]to3 clttcA)|t, boftb-jlAi) bftuttbAfi, 

CojUJAC, CUJSAC, CflAOb-bACAC. 

■pptj-bjtos p&AfbAc, bujb'ijeAc bfeAf AC, 

<DAO]1)1}eAC, b&ApCAC, &AO|t-CO]t1)CeAC ; 

CeA^Af CAici)ioti)AC, b&ATtf3i)AC beAlbAC, 

2Hu]T)t), AtplAC, A0l-C]teACAC. 

NwA-ii)UTt 5loit>i&e qUe C&ivyyj;, 

Tup uac 3|le 3qt*-eAUb J 
BuA6-bito5 bjtACAc, &«aIac, bfteA30AC, 

ScUAtIJA, rTAflCAC, fCfeA&-beA1)t)AC. 

St3e-b|to3 fediujtAC, ^oijcac, pe6lcAC, 

Buib'rjeAC, bSjtbAc, bfeAl-pA^f 11)3 ; 
21t> njujt njeAbftAC, njeAlUc, njAjsfieAC, 

TeAfbAC, tAj&bfeAC, CAob-leACAi?. 

5d&c 'i?a teA^Uc lAocjiAjb lAtnjrijAjt, 

■pAobfiAC, A]tti7CA, qbj^ce; 
2t)eAt)n?A A|ft T^Afic-fluAjg CAjjtpceAc, cjteAC-qiuAjb, 

2lir»beATi, eAc-luA]c, 6^|teAtjtjAc. 
5l&Af Ai|t 3upt)A8A]b, fejbe Aft ujtjtAi&jb, 

pjtAOc A]|t cu|t|tAi6]b cjifeAccAjgce ; 
T^uj^c 'f c|tun)pAO| qnjcjoll cuftlAjge, 

2lt) c-feAit>3 ujt-qtofbjg;, 6|jteAtjT)bA. 

3t)AC fAI} ttj-b|t03 f^T>, £Af Aft CO^tCAlb 

Of clAjt focAifi f&irij-A|t]-u]3 ; 
CotijgAiTt cAO|pce, fojttAil tfoijtA, 

Beoiji bA l^onAb a l&iit-eAf3ftuib 
3]tl0f b& f piui)a8, Iaojc bA lubAb, 

Spioti) lAii) lucrijAjt Ife 5AbjiAC ; 
C|tAi)t) bA &P115A, lAi)t) bA l^otijAb, 

SeAbAC bA f3AO]le A]t i*5aoc caIcaij. 

2t)t)A bA b-coctt)*iitc, 6)t bA bjtorjtjAb, 
Seoi& bA b-co^A b'feisn&ib 5 

O3 A3 r»1T«3 e > & A T* r1°t> CA 1 & «> 
Ce6l Aift CAO]t)e CAol-g;lACA]b. 

ingly described in this poem. It is divided by richly-moulded ribs into com- 
partments alternately filled by the arms of England, the Tudor emblems, and 
the letters E. R. and T. 0. for Elizabetha Regina and Thomas Ormonde ; 
and the ornaments of a chimney-piece, which extends to the ceiling, com- 
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A mansion where banquets abound, a neatly-tiled house replete with 
lances, 

Within its walls splendour, fetters, and bondage unite $ 
"Fis the theatre of melody, so select, so well arranged, so comfortable, 

Where richly carved horns and goblets are found. 
This snow white mansion, where festive, accomplished parties meet, 

Is so full of inmates, of charity, and is hospitably-expensive ; 
A delightful habitation, celebrated, superbly finished, 

Handsome, rustic-planned, white-washed. 

The new crystalline [bright] bulwark of Kilkenny, 

Is a tower which the brightness of the swan excels not ; 
A prosperous, banner-covered, commodious, adorned mansion, 

So ingeniously ornamented with historic and chivalric scenes. 
'Tis like a fairy palace, where wines and sweet-meats abound, 

Where mirth-loving guests sit around spacious well-furnished 
tables — 
Where happiness prevails, honey is plenty, and salmon in due 
season — 

This far-famed, proud, commodious mansion. 

His household troops consist of heroic lancers, 

Fierce, armed, and in armour clad ; 
His cavalry are vigorous, well-trained, and inured to hardship, 

They are reckless of life, courageous horsemen, and Irishmen. 
There cannon were wont to be mounted, guards marshalled, 

Bleeding heroes frantic for the fray ; 
By the sound of trumpets, horns, and other warlike instruments, 

Of the slender, free-hearted, Irishman. 

In that mansion the choice fruits of the season 

Are always found on rich and curiously-antique tables ; 
"Tis there that joyous cheers and melodious strains resound, 

While wines and ales are quaffed in flowing torrents 
Around crackling blazing fires ; there the valiant are humbled, 

And strong and dexterous arms are bound in gads ; 
'Tis there javelin hafts are smoothed, swords whetted, 

And falcons loosed to the chase of flocks of birds. 

"Kb there women are courted, gold bestowed, 

Jewels selected to reward bright sages ; 
Youths are wooing, wines in cups quaffed off, 

And enchanting music played by delicate fingers. 

prise figures of Justice and Mercy, and a fine medallion portrait of queen 
Elizabeth. The " embroidery-covered walls" retained their tapestry hangings 
till within the last twenty years ; portions of this ancient arras now adorn the 
rooms of Mr. Owgan, of Carrick, and of Dr. Dowsley, of Clonmol. — Ens. 
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<D&H) bA T»-6]fciocc — to'A]ri) b& itfeijjqoe, 

2t)i)A bA tu-bjtfeA3<v aji b|tfeA5Ai|teAcc ; 
2l5uf itAiijuce qnjcjoll cejijce 

2I5 bu]6jtj c-feAji)5-Ti)|ft, q»6fr>-i)eATtCTi)ATt. 

peAJA or reA^Aib — 37^9 or peAUDAjb, 

■C|1]AC CIJOJC 5^rA1)t), 3AOC-t)eA|lcri)A]t J 
Cu]t] Aft caItdacc — SolATt) A|t eAJIJACC, 

I.AT) beojl BAijbA b|tAotj-jlAire. 
5uA]|te aji pfeile, r»A1|tceAr r&l^e, 

MuA8-cAit <t)fei]tb|te 6fe]b-5ile 

21 &-C]t]AC CJAlllijAlt CfteACAC cl^A|t|tAC 

Cbjlle piACAjl p&nt-jUiije. 

^Aftluj&e SA3rAT), ]AJlluj&e B|t6ACAl), 

)A]Uu]oe peAftf aij PlfeimioijijAC ; 

jAltlui&e 1.061*1)1), 1A|tltt1&6 SojtCA, 

)A|tlu]6e o|tbr»«]c 6i5ipte. 
jA|tlu]8e 2llbAi)i), iA]tli»i&e Ft^I^S^ 

jA7tluj6e Sip&iyve, rP^^-JlAiije ; 
r»*e or ttfeAlcAt) e 6'ij iijeAb y^i), 

J}X)'«,t XV) &*b fie \)-&we&i)T)&c. 

Ofe^r A T* lon?p*M8 »tj& bo ri?5|t8A|l 

2ljt tt)AC rO-3|tA8AC SfeAt»)ttrA, 

KlAii) di cuaIa }A]Ua bA \iA\fie 

JajiIa bA cjiuaSa cfe]tt)eAt)T)Aib — 
Nf rr)b bo cot>i)Aijtc ijeAC a 3-qion>ic 

peAb i)A cjtuiwe cjtfe-glujTje, 
JajiIa8 bA|t|tAii)uil b'^AftlA BeAftbA, 

Na lt]At) T)6Att)-CUti)Ar)3, 1)-§ireACCAC. 

M^o|t f Ar b'6ntii)tj rjeAC ir f fe l'- e — 

MeAc ir r fe '"> e T" A0 3 u 1P e > 
Ncac ir bo|tbA Ai) An) £03^8, 

'NA'l) r^AC CAbAJlCAC, CfeAb-^U]lc6AC. 

i« Knoekgraffon, on the Suir, near Cahir, County of Tipperary. This was 
one of the ancient seats of the kings of Munster. 

" Curoi, i.e., Curoi Mac Daire, king of Desmond in the first century. He 
was cotemporary with the champions of the Red Branch in Ulster, and the 
rival of Cuchullin, fortissimus heros Scotorum. 

18 Guuire. He was king of Connacht in the seventh century, and much 
celebrated by the Irish bards for his unbounded munificence and hospitality. 

19 Deirdre. She was a celebrated beauty in Ulster in the first century, the 
protege of Conor Mao Nessa, king of Ulster, from whom she eloped with 
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Poems are recited— while the poets expound them, 

Ladies are allured by tempting presents ; 
While the delicate maiden and lusty soldier 

Join in the mazy dance around blazing fires. 

He is the choice tree in the forest — the sun above the stars, 

The lord of Kuockgraffon, 16 the puissant warrior ; 
He is a Curoi 17 in valour — a Solomon in wisdom, 

This chief boast of Banba [Ireland] of pure blue rills. 
He is a Guaire 18 in liberality, hilarity, and mildness, 

And a suitable spouse for the white-toothed Deirdre 19 
Is our shrewd, spoil-taking, troop-commanding lord 

Of Kilfeacle, 20 renowned for luxuriant verdure. 

The earls of Saxon, the earls of Britain, 

The portly proud earls of Holland, 
The earls of Lochlin," the earls of Syria, 

The renowned earls of Egypt, 
The earls of Alba, the earls of France, 

And the earls of Spain, of the pure bright sky ; 
Like the moon above the stars is he above them all, 

Which enkindles a jealousy towards an Irishman. 

After all I have been able to record of the dignity and grandeur 

Of this affectionate noble son of James, 
I never heard of an earl sprung from noble blood 

Who won his honours so hard as our earl — 
Nor did I even read in any chronicles 

Of any country upon the surface of the enlightened globe, 
Concerning an earl to be compared to the earl of Barrow, 22 

In the wide career of his dignified power. 

In Erin a more hospitable man never sprung up — 

A man more mild and easily persuaded, 
Yet more fierce in the time of aggression to meet the foe, 

Than this prosperous high-minded nobleman. 

Naisi, son of TJisneach, one of the heroes of the Red Branch. See Tale of 
Deirdre, in the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Dublin. 

80 Kilfeacle, a church giving name to a parish, situate about four miles to 
the,east of the town of Tipperary. 

w Lochlin, was the name by which the ancient Irish designated Scandi- 
navia. 

* 2 The Barrow. This is merely introduced to show that this earl's juris- 
diction extended as far as the river Barrow, i.e., from the town of Ros-Mic- 
Triuin (New Ross) to Port-Lairge (Waterford). 
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2lr ft bfWACuuiSin) 30 b-T^l a *ic-r3^0f 

2l|t leAC ce*jic Cbujpp cfeAb-CACAis, 
'S 30 rp-bejb ujle TUA71 cA't) 2t)b<*ri)A, 

<Do't> JA^Ia urijAl aotjca&ac. 

2lcA 'i) cwji)z«.0]x ^3ii)A|t, up-c|toi6eAC, 

5|»a8ri)Att, 3T)U|f-CAO]D, 3l67i-ibAllA8 ; 
2lca 7*7 pAojceAiijuil, TrAjlceAc, 7*7071-71171, 

2t)aijlA, ti)ii)-ciuiij, it)6it-c&i|tbeAC. 
2ltA 7*7 fo-c|to|8eAc, 7* Acac, ^u^geAc, 

Ba&ac, bo5-6]toi8eAc, be6-t>A*7teAC — 
2lcA rl t1lt-*e*r» »Dt>ari)uil, Tt>\x)-z*\x, 

3|t*8tijAtt, CA^ijceAC, ceol-|tAi&ceAC. 

S^bfeAl Si£§aI bejb-beAt) be]S-f.]]i, 

2lt> b§*c 07075, ojt^&eAc • 
■puA77t 7*7 At) uA77i-7 , j A71 a b-«A7fle, 

R05A i)UA8cA77t i}8i*-lAijri7A7t. 
f-uA]*! 7*7 7A71IA CTteACAC, cIjatitiac, 

57»eAfAC, 5l7A8rijA7t, 3le6-lA7b*7i • 
■puA77t x\ bjocutjc beAS-clu&AC, bAojoijeAC, 

T^eATtAtijuil, p70CTi)A7t, 7:6717*^^6. 

"puAiTt 7*7 bA7«uij iJ7tt)t>eAC, ijeATtCAibiql, 

"pojsbeAc, T-lACAtt-uil, ^lojtAjseAC ; 
puA77t 7*7 7*lbi7»e 7*uAb7tAc, T-uj^i^ceAC, 

C7«uA7&-ti)eA7t, cunjA7*Ac, cdji-U^biTt ; 
9kv cfe 7r cTte7rei>feiT» ^67717917 7t)t)7f-7t&ib, 

PuA77t M) T>n-t>e-3§A3 65 Alu^-i), 
)r & 'Con-Af aij nj&7b b 70Tt)7ta8A7*, 

9ky pAe 7ort)lAT> 67- A7ibA7b. 

■C03A7H) 'ConjAf, -jc. 

>' The half 0/ Conn, i.e., Leath-Chuinn, Conn's half, i.e., the northern half 
of Ireland, which was separated from Leath Mhogha (Mogh's half), or the 
southern half, by the Eiscir-Kiada, a line of sand-hills, extending from Dub- 
lin to the bay of Galway. 

« Elizabeth Sheffield. She was daughter of John, second lord Sheffield. 
See Burke's Extinct and Dormant Peerage. 

25 Rich in spoils. It is amusing to observe throughout this poem the unction 
with which the bard dilates on any exploit of his hero which partakes of ra- 
pine, spoil, and plunder, mixing such topics up with traits of a most opposite 
nature in a manner the most incongruous. This sort of composition seems to 
be that to which Robert Cowley referred, when in the year 1537 he wrote to 
Cromwell, minister of Henry viii., making numerous suggestions as to ar- 
rangements for the better government of Ireland. He says — " Harpers, ry- 
mours, Irishe cronyclers, bardes, and isshallyn comonly goo with praisses to 
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I now perceive he has impressed a dread of him 
Upon the half of Conn 43 of the hundred battles, 

And that it shall, like Momonia, all become subject 
Without dissent to our earl. 

Behold the countess so happy, light-hearted, 

Amiable, lovely, and mild-spoken ; 
She is highly educated, condescending, and very accomplished, 

And not less handsome than gently-kind and benevolent. 
She is tender-hearted, pleasing, mirthful, 

Sympathetic, tenderly-feeling, and bashful — 
She is most handsome, feminine, smooth-skinned, 

Loving, conversable, and sweet-spoken. 

Elizabeth Sheffield, 24 the wife worthy of her good husband, 

The hospitable pious good lady ; 
She won at this time, on account of her nobility, 

The choice of an accomplished spouse, full of politeness. 
She gained an earl rich in spoils 25 and troops, 

Vigorous, warlike, and successful in battle ; 
She obtained a viscount celebrated for popularity, 

Manliness, courage, and determination. 

She has gained a baron, so fierce and powerful, 

Yet calm, princely, and august ; 
She has won a knight 26 so cool, so intrepid, 

So hardy, so valiant, and so troopful ; 
He who is treasurer of Erin the smooth land, 

The young, the beautiful, the blooming branch has won, 
And he is Thomas the theme of all my praises, 

Who is like unto the full moon in the regions of the sky. 

My choice is Thomas, &c. 

gentilmen in the English pale, praysing in rymes, otherwise callid danes [ihhjca], 
their extoreiones, robories, and abuses, as valiauntnes, whiche rejoysith theim 
in that their evell doinges, and procure a talent of Irishe disposicion and con- 
versacion in theme whiche is likewyse convenient to bee expellid." — State 

Papers, vol. ii., part iii., p. 450 Eds. 

26 A knight. The bard should have commenced with " knight," and mount- 
ed up to " earl" to form his climax ; unless he considered that knight was a 
higher military title than earl ; and this is not unlikely, for the lord deputy 
Mount) oy, knighted the earl of Clanrickard in the field after the signal victory 
gained over Tyrone and his confederates, at Kinsale, in 1602. 
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CORRIGENDA. 



p. 290, line 32, for "SeeFionn," read "See Finn," and for " Suid he Fiona," 

read " Suidhe Finn". 
p. 291, line 17, after "wide," dele " , ". 
p. 292, line 18, for "covering stone," read "covering stone". 

lb. line 41, after " Gaul," insert ", ". 
p. 293, line 4, for " Su)6e T}ot)y," read " 5u|6e Fjijfl," and for " Suidhe Fionn, 

read " Suidhe Finn" . 
p. 322, line 3, from bottom, for " Argatros," read " Argetros". 
p. 323, line 9, for " Acadamy," read " Academy". 
p. 324, line 3, for "Fratertach," read " Flahertach". 
p. 387, line 14, for "centre," read "cavern", 
p. 400, line 28, after "what" insert "we". 

lb. line 40, after " survey," insert " , ". 
p. 407, line 38, note, after "custody," dele " ) ". 

p. 410, line 4, from bottom, note, for " Z])ORVHOj," read "Ct)ORTOCJ)". 
p. 412, line 25, for "sight," read "site", 
p. 413, line 3, for "horb," read "hoare". 
p. 433, line 28, for "for," read "but". 
p. 442, line 2, for "rsq.," read "esq". 
p. 446, line 15, after "lordship," dele " , ". 
p. 4S3, line 13, for "earls of Saxon," read " Saxon earls". 
p. 492, line 3, from bottom, after "Kilkenny," insert " ) ". 



